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SOCIETY NEEDS FREE CRITICISM. 


g has two great needs which meet the at 
tention of the student of Society at the 
present time are, 1, the need of a new system 
of family government; 2, the need of a new 
order of school discipline. Both these needs, 
it seems to us, would be satisfactorily met by 
the introduction of Free Criticism into private 
families and the common schools. 


It must be evident to every thoughtful mind, 
that the old, legal system of family government 
has become worn out; like other legal insti- 
tutions it has “perished with the using.” 
How else can we account for the very general 
lack of subordination in children at the present 
day? It isa matter of public notoriety that 
parental management of children is not what 
it should be. It very generally fails to secure 
the respect of the children. It fails to im- 
press upon the minds and hearts of the young 
that sense of divine and interior things, that 
reverence for goodness, that abhorence of evil 
which should be the portion of every one who 
who would be fitted for manhood or woman- 
hood. In many instances family authority 
is reversed, and chiléren rule the parents, 
instead of the parents controlling and guiding 
the children. 

So, also, the disrespect and insubordination 
that breed in the family, extend themselves to 
the school, and often make the teacher’s vocation 
one long struggle against turbulence and inat- 
tention; that which should be a delight and a joy- 
ous labor, is turned into exhausting and vexing 
toil. We well remember the contrast which 
we saw in two generations of school children 
in a country village. We attended school as 
a boy in that village. And that school though 
far from perfect was almost a paradise com- 
pared with one which we knew ten years later 
in the same village. The children of the 
last were of anew generation, belonged toa 
new set of parents, and the spirit in which 
they had grown up at home and in school was 
entirely different. We could realize that the 
disrespect and insubordination which they mani- 
' fested, was fostered in them by their parents 
in a. way which we had never known in our 
school days. To what extent this is the gen- 


eral rule, we know not. But we judge there 
has been generally a falling off from the Puritan 
spirit of other days in the government of 
children both in the family and the school. 
The cause of this state of things, is that the 
people have failed to apply the same principles 
to the improvement of family and social mat- 
ters, which they have applied to agriculture 
and the mechanic arts. The man would be 
considered an ignoramus or wrong-headed, 
who should plow his fields with the wooden 
contrivances of a hundred years ago, or at- 
tempt to print a daily paper on the presses 
of Faust and Gutenberg. Is he less out 
of the current of civilization and progress who 
attempts to carry on family and school gov- 
ernment according to the rules of his fathers a 
hundred years ago, or who, after those rules 
have become worn out, lets things drift toward 
anarchy and disorganization? We think not. 
The fact is, as a country becomes populous, 
as men, women and children come more close- 
ly into general contact, there is a constantly 
growing need of improved arrangements for 
social order and control, both among the old 
and the young. With increased contact and 
intercourse the power of public opinion in- 
creases ; and in the case of the young, where 
they are not subjected to special restraint, 
this soon becomes the breeder of unruliness 
and disrespect. Atthe present time society has 
nothing commensurate with its needs to regulate 
this great department. Neither the church, 
the newspaper, nor any of the prevailing agen- 
cies at work among the people, are sufficient. 
Into this field, now white and ready for the 
harvest, we propose to send the agency of 
Free Criticism; and we invite the attention of 
all who are interested in the growth and ed- 
ucation of men and women to examine its 
claims as a Regulator and Educator of Society. 
We say to the fathers and mothers of families, 
Submit yourselves one to another for criticism 
and learn how to tell each other the truth in 
love. Telleach other plainly your faults, with- 
out givingeor taking offense, and be honest 
with yourselves in endeavoring to improve in 
respect to the faults in*Your character which 
are pointed out. When you have learned this 
lesson of mutual sincerity, bring your children 
into the circle, and teach them how to submit 
themselves to your and each other’s criticism. 
Let it all be “ done decently and in order ;” 
and you will soon find that besides yourselves 
you have a kingly guest that meets with you. 
The Spirit of truth will come within your 
doors and subdue your hearts with his presence. 
You will find unity taking the place of discord 





and strife; you wil find love in tue piace of 


coldness and indifference ; you willjfind docil- 
ity and obedience in the place of disrespect 
and insubordination. 

In this smal] beginning you will have a basis 
from which you may widen the field of opera- 
tions. From family criticism you may advance 
and bring one or more families together for 
mutual criticism, and so on till the whole neigh- 
borhood is embraced. In such meetings all 
the organization necessary would be the selec- 
tion of a moderator who should conduct the 
exercises by calling out the opinions of those 
present on the person or persons who offer 
themselves for criticism. ‘Two general rules, 
however, must be adopted, to which all should 
give loyal adherence. ‘These rules are: 


1. The person who invites or is the subject 
of criticism, shall hold his peace while he is 
being criticised ; he shall quietly accept what 
is said to him and not quarrel with it after- 
wards. 2. No person criticising another shall 
indulge in remarks suggested by personal 
enmity or resentment. 

In connection with this arrangement, or in- 
dependent of it, let criticism be introduced 
into the public schools. The teacher in this 
case naturally becomes the moderator. Let 
him accustom his scholars to submit them- 
selves to each other and to himself for criti- 
cism. If this is wisely done he will soon find 
the public opinion of the school on the side 
of obedience and good behavior, and secure 
an agency far more potent than all others for 
discipline and punishment. Children are 
plastic; their hearts are easily reached by 
sincerity; they may be easily molded by 
bringing to bear the power of truth among 
themselves, and from their superiors, in an 
organic way. Where difficulties are met by 
the teacher in the conduct of his school, which 
do not yield to the power of criticism within 
the school, let him call in the fathers and 
mothers, and the trustees, and bring the power 
of their discernment and truthfulness to bear. 
In this way the school would assume its highest 
office as the regulator and educator of per- ~ 
sonal character, as well as of mental discipline 
and culture. From the common school the 
system“ would pass into the academy, the 
seminary, the college and the university, 
and they would become schools of true man- 
hood and womanhood. 

Let no one think we are here sketching a 
a mere Utopian or fanciful scheme. Weknow 
by long experience that it is entirely practica- 
ble. We have tried Free Criticism in every 
form. We know that too much cannot be 
said in its praise. We know that under its 





reign alone can men and women realize the 
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infinite meaning of the words of Christ: “ Ye 
shall know the truth, and the truth shall 
make you free.” For twenty years we have 
been testing its power. We have tested 
it in the school, in the private family, in the 
small circle of mutual friends, and in the 
Community of two hundred members. In 
no place has it failed to be the most powerful 
improver of character, the strongest agent of 
unity and love, the most comprehensive and 
thorough system for the government of people 
on the smallest or the largest scale. Men 
have speculated and dreamed for thousands 
of years as to what is the best and final form 
of government. We believe we have realized 
that highest dream in Free Criticism—THE 
GOVERNMENT OF THE TRUTH. Government 
by Free Criticism! It combines in itself all 
that is good in all other forms of Government. 
It is Theocratic, for in recognizing the truth 
as King it recognizes God who is the source 
of all truth, and whose Spirit alone can give 
power of genuine criticism. It is Aristocratic, 
inasmuch as the best critics have the most 
power. Itis Democratic, inasmuch as the 
privilege of criticism is distributed to the 
whole body, and the highest attainments and 
skill in it are op€n to every one. It is Pater- 
nal, inasmuch as it unites all who are its 
subjects into one family, gives to each the 
love and strength of all, and binds them in 
the closest bonds of fellowship to a common 
Father. 

We believe that itis only necessary for 
Free Criticism to be generally known in order 
to be every where appreciated, and to have 
a shout go up from all true hearts in its favor. 
For ourselves we shall do all we can to make 
it popular. Free Criticism is our candidate 
for the Presidency. : 





“THE NICOLAITANS.” 


OME of the objectors to Perfectionist 
Communism (the parasite of the scientific 
order tinsleit, who sends his communications 
tothe Sunday Mercury, included), charge that 
it is a revival of the old heresy of the Nico- 
laitans, which was condemned by the apostle 
John in his message to the churches of Ephe- 
sus and Pergamos, in Rev. 2:6, 15. This 
heresy they assume was the doctrine of 
“¢ community of wives ;” and they immediately 
jump to the conclusion that the order of Free 
Love and Complex Marriage adopted and advo- 
cated by the Oneida Community, is condemned 
by the impressive denunciations of the in- 
spired apostle. But it will be found on exam- 
ination that the historical basis of their 
assumption, like their “ holy horror” of Com- 
munism, is of the flimsiest kind. 


The historical, or rather the traditional, ac- 


. count of the Nicolaitans (for there is no trust- 


worthy history in the testimony of the so-called 
“ fathers of the church,” in regard to the affairs 


of the apostolic church), is given by Calmet 


as follows : 


“Nicouas, a proselyte of Antioch, that is, 
converted from paganism to the religion of the 





Jews. He afterwards embraced Christianity, 
and was among the most zealous and most holy 
of the first Christians; so that he was chosen 
for one of the first seven deacons of the church 
at Jerusalem, Acts vi. 5. 

“His memory has been tarnished in the 
church by a blemish, from which it has not been 
possible hitherto to clear him. Certain heretics 
were called Nicolaitans, from his name; and 
though perhaps he had no share in their errors, 
nor their irregularities, yet he is suspected to 
have given some occasion to them. e early 
writers inform us that he had a wife who was 
very handsome, and that, in imitation of those 
who aimed at a high degree of perfection, he 
left her, to live ina state of continence. Epipha- 
nius says he did not persevere in this resolution, 
but took his wife again, and, in order to justify 
his conduct, advanced principles contrary to 
truth and purity. He plunged himself into 
irregularities, and gave rise to the sect of the 
Nicolaites, to that of the Gnostics, and to sev- 
eral others, who followed the bent of their 
natural passions to-crime and wickednesses. 

“In this statement Epiphanius is ~* 
by Irenzus, Tertullian, Hippolytus, Hilary, 
Gregory of Nyssa, Phylaster of Bressa, Jerome, 
Cassian, Gregory the Great, Pacian, pope Gela- 
sius, Gildas, and several moderns, who say that 
Nicolas the deacon was the author of the impious 
and infamous sect of the Nicolaitans. Clemens 
Alexandrinus, however, who is more ancient than 
Epiphanius, expresses much esteem for Nicolas; 
and relates the affair otherwise. The apostles, 
he says, having reproached Nicolas, as being too 
jealous of his wife, he introduced her before 
them, and declared that any one might espouse 
her that pleased. This declaration, made in 
pure simplicity, and without reflection, was 
only designed as a proof that his attachment 
and passion for his wife did not overcome him; 
but such as were glad to catch at the pretence 
of his authority, screened themselves under 
what he had done, in order to palliate and vindi- 
cate their irregularities. These heretics grounded 
themselves, says Clement, on a word that 
Nicolas let fall, that ‘the flesh ought to be 
abused.’ By which he meant nothing else, but 
that we ought to control and suppress our incli- 
nations to sensuality and concupiscence ; whereas, 
these disciples of pleasure explained the words 
according to their own sensuality, and not ac- 
cording to the meaning of Nicolas. Augustine, 
Vietorinus Petaviensis, Isidorus, and the council, 
of Tours, also acquit him; and the Apostolical 
Constitutions, and the interpolated letters of 
Ignatius the martyr, affirm that the Nicolaitans' 
falsely assumed his name. Upon the whole, it, 
is highly probable either that the Nicolaitans 
falsely assumed the name of Nicolas, or that 
they took their rise from another person of the 
same name. ; 

“The Lord ( Rev. ii. 6, 15.) condemns the 
actions and doctrine of the Nicolaitans. He 
says he hates them; commends the bishop of 
Ephesus that he abhors them; and reproaches 
the bishop of Pergamus that some of his church 
adopted their doctrine.” — Calmet’s Dictionary of 
the Bible. 


Rev. Dr. Edward Robinson, who is as good 
authority on church history as Calmet, and a 


far more intelligent commentator on the New 


Testament, in his Bfblical Dictionary, article 
Nicolaitans, says : j 


“ Some suppose them to be followers of Nic 
olas the deacon, but there is no good evidence 
that he ever became a heretic. In regard to the 
Nicolaitans, a more probable supposition is that 
the appellation is not here derived from a prop- 
er name, but it is symbolical; and it refers to 
the same persons who are said, in Rev. 2: 14, to 
hold the doctrine of Balaam; since the Greek 
name Nicolas corresponds to the Hebrew Bala- 
am, and signifies to overcome, seduce, a people. 
The allusion, then, would be to false and seduc- 
ing teachers like Balaam ; and refers more par- 
ticularly, perhaps, to thosé*who opposed the de- 





cree of the es in Acts 15; 29.. Compare 
the use of Jezebel, in Rev. 2:20.” 

The New American Cyclopsedia says : 

“ According to Ireneus, who is the first 
Christian writer who mentions them, they held 
fornication and the eating of meats which had 
been offered to idols to be not sinful. St. 
Epiphanius relates that Nicolas had a beautiful 
wife whom he abandoned for a life of celibacy, 
but afterward, unable to “0 | his resolution, 
returned to her, and justified his conduct by 
licentious principles, which became the basis of 
the Nicolaitan sect. Eusebius says that they 
soon became extinct, but according to Tertullian 
they continued to exist under another name, and 
their heresies passed into the sect of the- 
Cainites. It is suggested by Mosheim that the 
church fathers confounded them with the Gnos- 
tics, and by Neander that the name is employed 
in the Apocalypse in a — symbolical sense, 
and signifies seducers of the people.” 

From all this it appears, 1, That there is no 
good evidence, Biblical or extra-Biblical, that 
Nicolas the deacon of the apostolic church 
was an apostate ;,2, there is no evidence that 
the Nicolaitans held to a community of wives ; 
3, that the heresy of the Nicolaitans, in every 
view of it here stated, was totally different from 
any doctrine or practice of the Oneida Com- 
munity. The members of the Oneida Com- 
munity do not eat meats offered to idols, or 
commit or countenance fornication ; they are 
not followers of Balaam as described by Peter 
(see 2 Peter 2: 9—17); they are not seducers 
of the people from the gospel of Christ. The 
Oneida Community, and all who are represen- 
tatives of its faith and practical life, hate these 
things as intensely as does the Spirit which 
spoke to the Asiatic churches through John 
the Revelator. Now let this Nicolaitan lie go 
on its way to Tophet. 


EXTRACT FROM A LETTER FROM 
IOWA. 


“T have read Bible Communism, the Berean 
and Tue Circuzar diligently, and still feel very 
much interested in your theories. I take nine 
papers, but value Tue Circuzar the highest, 
and herewith inclose $5,00 for its support. 


We have some friends here who. are with us in 


faith and sympathy ; and when we meet, Com- 
munism is our most in ingtheme. * * * 
I read the history of Mills with interest and 
look upon it as quite a test. But sometimes 
I feel a little afraid that you are wasting powder 
in shooting him so often after he is dead. | 
thought I saw through him right away. But 
still I sometimes pity him that his love-letters 
and all this must be exposed to’the. public. It 
may occur to you that this is impertinent.in me, 


jand that itis none of my business, but be 


assured that I feel as much interested in your 
affairs as though I were there with you, and am 
watching your experiment with a great deal of 
ahxiety. 

[ Answer.—Two classes, we judge, have been 
somewhat disturbed by our course in the Mills 
war; first, those outside friends solicitous of 
their own reputation, who were afraid that 
our frank exposure of Community affairs would 
reflect upon and hurt themselves; and second, 
those extra benevolent persons who were afraid 
that we should hurt Mills more than he de- 
served. We think on due reflection that both 
of these classes will find their fears to be ground- 
less. We are not fond of war, but when it is 
forced upon us in the interest of truth, we know 
of no better way than to “pitch in,” tell all 
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the truth we can, and leave reputation, both our 
own and others’, to take care of itself. We are 
not afraid, in taking this course, that we shall 
suffer injury with right-minded people in the 
end. And as to our severity toward Mills, those 
who think it has been unnecessarily persistent 
should consider well the facts of the case before 
adopting such a conclusion. Some one writes to 
us that it seems like an unequal fight for two or 
three hundred to be so hard upon one. It is 
indeed: an unequal fight, but in a sense just the 
reverse of what this friend supposes; for the 
Community is numerically but a drop in the 
ocean of surrounding society, a mere handful of 
persons committed to unpopular trth ; and they 
are dealing with a man who, feeling himself 
backed by the whole brute element in society 
with its prejudices and passions, wants to come 
down upon us with the machinery of the law. 
In self-defence we have worked our “swamp 
angel” at long range, somewhat vigorously we 
admit, on the attacking party, shelling him with 
truth. It remains still to be seen whether our 
resources in this respect have been adequate to 
the occasion. } . 

“I do not wish to bore you, but there are a 
few questions I should like to have answered if 


you deem it proper to give the information re- 
quested. 


“1. Does experience lead you to wish to 
enlarge the family at Oneida? If so, would it 
not'be well to increase the amount of your land ? 
What are farms worth per acre joining yours? 
Are there any such for sale? 

[ Answer.—The family at Oneida is about as 
large as we should think it best to form one at 
present, and their domain is considered quite 
sufficient. Other Community families might 
perhaps be formed with advantage in the vicini- 
ty.. The land of our neighbors has materially 
risen in price within a few years; but we suppose 
equally good land may be bought within the 
eounty for from $50 to $75 per acre.] 

“2, Have you a good water-power on your 
farm? or is there oy encegee “ ee 
making: steam-power cheap, and so enabling you 
with. sufficient labor and capital to meet ae 
cotton and woolen goods successfully ? 

[ Answer.—We have no coal, but there are 
on the Community land three good water-pow- 
ers, two with buildings, &ec., now in operation, 
and the third ( Willow Place, on which we 
expended:the past year about $30,000), nearly 
ready ‘for manufacturing purposes. A water- 
power establishment recently purchased, com- 
prises the foundry, plow-manufactory and saw- 
mill, heretofore occupied by Henry Wilson 
&Co., and situated near the new buildings at 
Willow, Place. } 

“3. Have'you an extensive Library, and are 
you constantly enlarging it ? 

[ Answer.—The Library comprises about 
2,000 volumes, and systematic appropriations 
ate made for its increase.] 

“4. Doall of the members, of both sexes, 

ily, perform manual labor? and has it ceased 
to:be regarded as a curse ? 

[ Answer.—They are all busy about some- 
thing—most of them mix study with work, and 
we hear of no cursing. ] 

“'5, Have all your members subscribed to the 
same faith in regard to religion? If a person 


should differ from you on some points, would 
you fear to fellowship him or her, provided 
everything else were favorable 


[ Answer.— Agreement in confessing the Spirit 
of Christ, is the essential basis of the Commu- 





nity. With that, we should expect sooner or 
later to see alike in other matters. You may 
find further information on the subject of your 
questions in a recent pamphlet issued at Tue 
Circutar office, entitled “The Oneida Commu- 
nity: a familiar Exposition of its ideas and 
Practical Life.”] 


Ga. 


TACT AND TALENT. 


ALENT is something, but tact is everything. 

Talent is serious, sober, grave and respecta- 
ble ; tact is all that and more too. Itis not a sev- 
enth sense, but it is the life of all the five. It is 
the open eye, the quick ear, the judging taste, 
the keen smell and the lively touch; it is the in- 
terpreter of all riddles, the surmounter of all 
difficulties, the remover of all obstacles. It 
is useful in all places, and at all times; it is 
useful in solitude, for it shows a man his way 
into the world; it is useful in society, for it 
shows him his way through the world. Talent 
is power, tact is skill. Talent is weight, tact is 
momentum. Talent knows what to do, tact 
knows how to do it. Talent makes a man re- 
spectable, tact will make him respected. Tal- 
ent is wealth, tact is money. For all the prac- 
tical purposes of life, tact carries it against 
talent ten to one. 

Take them to the theater, and pit them 
against each other on the stage, and talent shall 
produce you a tragedy that will scarcely live 
long enough to be damned, while tact keeps the 
house in a roar night after night, with its success- 
ful farces. There is no want of dramatic talent, 
there is no want of dramatic tact, but they 
are seldom together; so we have successful 
pieces which are not respectable, and respectable 
pieces which are not successful. Take them 
to the bar, and let them shake their learned 
curls at each other in legal rivalry. Talent sees 
its way clearly, but tact is first at its jour- 
ney’s end. ‘Talent has many a compliment 
from the bench, but tact touches fees from attor- 
nies and clients. Talent speaks learnedly and 
logically; tact triumphantly. Talent makes 
the world wonder that it gets on no faster; tact 
excites astonishment, that it gets on so fast; and 
the secret is, that it has no weight to carry; it 
makes no false steps; it hits the right nail on 
the head at the right moment; it loses no time, 
it takes all hints; and by keeping its eye on 
the weathercock, is ready to take advantage of 
every wind that blows. Take them into the 
church. Talent has always something worth 
hearing; tact is sure of abundance of hearers. 
Talent may obtain a living, tact will make one. 
Talent gets a.good name, tact a greatone. Tal- 
ent convinces, tact converts. Talent is an 
honor to the profession, tact gains honor from 
profession. Take them to court. Talent feels 
its weight, tact finds its way. Talent com- 
mands, tact is obeyed. Talent is honored with 
approbation, tact is blessed by preferment. 
Place them in the senate. Talent has the ear 
of the house, but tact wins its heart and has its 
votes. 

Talent is fit for employment, but tact is fitted 
for it. Jt has a knack of stepping into place with 
a sweet silence and glibness of movement, as a 
billiard-ball insinuates itself into the pocket. 
It seems to know everything without learning 
anything. It has served an invisible and ex- 
temporary apprenticeship. It wants no drilling. 
It never ranks in the awkward squad, It has 





no left hand, no deaf ear, no blind side. It puts 
on no looks of wondrous wisdom, it has no air 
of profundity, but plays with the details of place 
as dexterously as a well-taught hand flourishes 
over the keys of a piano forte. It has all the 
air of commonplace, and all the force and power 
of genius. It can change sides with a “key 
presto” movement, and be at all points of the 
compass, while talent is ponderously and learn: 
edly shifting a single point. 

Talent calculates clearly, reasons logically, 
makes out a case as clear as daylight, and utters 
its oracles with all the weight of justice and rea- 
son. Tact refutes, without contradicting, puz- 
zles the profound without profundity, and with- 
out wit outwits the wise. Set them together on 
a race for popularity, pen in hand, and tact will 
distance talent by half the course, Talent brings 
to market that which is wanted, tact produces 
that which is wished for. Talent instructs, tact 
enlightens. Talent leads where no one follows 
—tact follows where the humor leads. Talent is 
pleased that it ought to have succeeded, tact is 
delighted that it has succeeded. Talent looks 
for a posterity which will never repay it; tact 
throws away no pains, but catches the passion 
of the passing hours. Talent builds for eternity, 
tact on a short lease and gets good interest.— 
Talent is certainly a very good thing to talk 
about, a very good thing to be proud of, a very 
glorious eminence to look down from ; but tact 
is useful, portable, applicable, always alive, al- 
ways alert, always marketable. It is the talent 
of talents—the availableness of resources—the 
applicability of power—the eye of discrimina- 
tion—the right hand of intellect. Talent feeds 
to starve, but tact needs no outside nourishment, 
it being ever abundantly supplied by its own re- 
sources. Talent oft lies neglected by the way- 
side, but tact skims over with nimble wing and 
foot all the high-ways and by-ways of life ; crops 
their beautiful flowers, and binds them into fra- 
grant nosegays to astonish and delight a world 
of admiring worshipers, and thus brings pleas- 
ure and delight; while poor neglected talent 
brings that assuredly of more vital and enduring 
worth, only in sorrow and tears to see it neglec- 
ted, despised, and ruthlessly cast away. 

Pepperell, Mass. 


THE ADVANTAGES OF ASSOCIATION, 


AS STATED IN AN OLD BOOK. 


We recently came across “ The Organization 
of Labor and Association, by Math. Briancourt” 
—a work published nearly twenty years ago, and 
written with all the enthusiasm characteristic 
of that period. Here are a few paragraphs: 

“Association possesses the means of rendering 
accessible to persons of small fortune, enjoy- 
ments which, without it, would be beyond the 
reach of kings. 

“Is it not in fact to a species of association 
that we pwe-our primary schools and the col- 
leges attended by our children for the payment 
of a small consideration ? 

“Ts it not to the association of the lovers of 
reading of a great city that are due those 
reading-rooms, which place at our disposition 
the greater part of the newspapers and recent 
publications for a trifling subscription ? 

“ Again, it is association which enables us to 
travel at a small expense more rapidly and 
more conveniently than the most powerful 
monarchs could in former times; it is this which 
reduces toa few cents the postage on letters 
from the most distant countries; it is because a 
great number of persons are associated, that for 
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a few shillings we enjoy the best dramatic rep- 
resentations, or purchase the right of hearing a 
band of musicians whom a sovereign would not 
be rich enough to keep in his pay. 

“Itis in fine to the association of all the in- 
habitants of a country that are due the museums, 
the libraries, the fleets, the armies, the roads, 
the canals—in a word all gigantic enterprises. 

“ By association we shall economize in all 
things: in the purchase of house-keeping uten- 
sils, in heating and lighting, in building and 

reservation of edifices, which we shall know 
haw to construct with solidity, without having 
any dispute about contracts. 

“ We shall have no more law-suits. 

“In fact, there will no longer be any method 
of getting up a law-suit about service, encroach- 
ment upon property, a right of way, a spring, 
a party wall, and a thousand other things which 
now engender a great deal of hatred, and cause 
the loss of much time and money. 

“ Our table, altogether better and more abun- 
dantly served than it now is, will cost us much 
less. 

“ We shall also be lodged and clothed much 
more cheaply. 

“Variety of occupation will change our labor 
into pleasure. 

- Pie manner of living—employments al- 
ternating between the field and the house— 
labors of body and mind united with an abun- 
dant and healthy nourishment, with cleanliness, 
with the absence of great vexations, and espe- 
cially for the future lot of one’s self and children 
—will all contribute to the increase of happiness 
and health: we shall soon see the greater number 
of diseases disappear ; the successive generations 
will become more and more healthy, happy and 
strong ; the physicians of the future will have 
only to take care of the public hygiene,” 


FINANCIAL STATEMENT.—NO. 2. 


HOEVER has studied the financial his- 

tory of the Oneida Community in THE 
Crrcunar of Jan. 9, has doubtless noticed that 
the last Inventory shows on the one hand net 
earnings for the year 1864 amounting to $61, 
000, and on the other, adebt of $33,000. 
The earnings are reckoned after deducting 
the debt, and are really net earnings, i. e., 
overand above all expenses, and exclusive of 
all “‘ Individual Deposits,” or unearned addi- 
tions to the Capital. Still the debt is large 
and needs explanation. The object of this 
supplement is to open this debt to daylight, 
and show all the friends we have within the 
range of Tue CrrcuLaR, what we wish to do 
with it. 

The largest part of our income for the last 
eight or ten years has come from the Trap- 
business. In ordinary years that business 
has demanded and rewarded all the industry 
and enterprise we could bestow upon it; and 
many times and for long periods, our orders 
for traps have far exceeded our ability to fill 
them. In the fall and winter of 1863-4 we 
were behind our orders for more than 90,000 
traps. And yet this business has periods of 
stagnation. Its activity depends primarily 
on the price and demand for furs, and is doubt- 
less affected by all the causes that stimulate 
or depress business generally. The reader 
will see by turning to the third Inventory 
that the net earnings of the year 1858 
were only $1,763.60. That year was a 


period of almost entire cessation of demand 
for traps. The past year (1864) has been a 





second period of the same kind. Following 
the great demand in which we fell almost 
hopelessly behind our orders, has come a year 
in which our orders have fallen as far behind 
our manufacture. We have on hand at this 
time, in finished traps and unfinished stock 
for traps, waiting for sale. $80,000 worth of 
property, or more than twice the amount 
of our debt. This will doubtless go off our 
hands, and give us plenty of means, very 
soon after the usual demand returns. But 
for the present we carry it as dead property, 
and have to live without much income. This 
is one cause of our present debt. 


How long this cause will continue of course 
we cannot tell. Such stagnations have never 
lasted heretofore more than one year. We 
expect a full flow of orders next fall, especially 
if the war should close, which has called away 
many men from trapping to soldiering, and 
has in other ways obstructed our business.— 
The symptoms of anew activity, even in the 
coming spring, are promising. The prices of 
fursare high. We have sold more than $3,000 
worth of traps within a few weeks, though our 
spring swles scarcely commence, usually, till 
March. 

Another cause of our debt has been the 
extraordinary expense incurred the past year 
for building. To provide against the over- 
whelming demand for traps under which we 
labored in 1863, we purchased a new water 
power and have built in 1864-5 a new Trap 
Factory, at a cost (including water works 
and machinery) of more than $30,000. This 
again, though prospectively a most profitable 
investment, is for the present a vast ex- 
pense. In fact it nearly coincides with and 
accounts for the amount of our debt. 

At this very time also, when our sales of 
traps are small, and our expenses for building 
great, we are invited and in some sense com- 
pelled by circumstances and the demands of pru- 
dence to enlarge our other manufactures. We 
wish to be a little more independent of a busi- 
ness that is so fluctuating as Trap-making ; and 
for this purpose must widen our basis, by put- 
ting more capital into other businesses. We see 
clearly that we can safely and profitably treble 
our Fruit-Preserving. The Bag manufacture 
is going into the large factory vacated by the 
Trap business, and ought to be doubled. We 
are also just now commencing a new business— 
that of Plow-making. ll these works will re- 
quire stock, and therefore capital ; and cannot 
be expected to yield large returns till next 
summer or fall. 

The result of these complications is, that we 
wish to borrow money, first, to pay such parts 
of our present debt as are, or soon will be, fall- 
ing due ; and secondly, to supply our enlarging 
businesses with stock for the coming season. 

We have at Oneida over $100,000 worth 
of real estate which we can mortgage if neces- 
sary. We have offers from parties in New 
York city of sufficient loans on bond and mort- 
gage at T percent. But before entering upon 
this method of supply, we have thought best to 


make this frank statement of our situation and 
our wants to the readers of Taz CrrcuLar.— 
Two things in the New York method we do 
not like—the mortgaging, and the 7 per cent. 
We should prefer to find men who believe that 
our word or our note is as good as our bond, 
and who would loan us money at 6 per cent. 

This then may be considered as an adver- 
tisment to the readers of Tae Crrcuxar, that 
we will receive proposals for loans on the last 
mentioned terms, in sums from $100 to 
$10,000, and for such times as on correspon- 
dence may be agreed upon. Notes will be 
given by the men who hold the deeds of all 
our lands. Whoever has money and heart 
for this business will please respond soon. 

Also if any of our readers know or can find 
men or corporations that will lend us money on 
the terms indicated, i. e., on good notes at 6 
per cent,; or secondly on bond and mortgage 
at 6 per cent; or thirdly on good notes at 7 
per cent; they will confer a favor by sending 
us immediate information. Address, 

Joun H. Noyes, 
40 Reade st., New York. 


ONEIDA CORRESPONDENCE. 
Oneida, Tower, Feb. 12, 1865. 

I want to say that I like the late numbers of the pa- 
per very much. In the last but one, your article on 
“Preparation for Communism” I read to two visitors, 
Mr. E. and Mrs. ——, and found it just what I wanted. 
J. H. N.’s article in the last number, on Free Love, is 
grand—so discriminating and clear. Also the arti- 
cles on Mills and T—— are very spicy. The ab- 
sence of what little help I might contribute to your 
columns you will excuse, in knowing that I have felt 
my hands pretty full of other things here. There 
has been a kind of excitement in the atmosphere 
here much of the time, savoring more of martial life 
than literary. However, the battle goes majestically 
in our favor so far. Certainly the Lord has shown 
himself this winter a God of hosts mighty in battle. 
As he took the Community in the eyes of the people 
out from under the military jurisdiction of the nation 
last year, by our wonderful exemption from the draft, 
so now he seems to be establishing in a wonderful 
manner our freedom from the jurisdiction of mere 
human and lower law. Itis very encouraging. Law 
seems now, here and in the nation, to be wielded so 
as to favor righteousness and frown on barbarism.— 
Meantime the Parasite is all the time cutting up such 
antics before high heaven, and in the face of man- 
kind, as makes frequent amusement for us. Some- 
body saw him yesterday at the tavern writing with 
all his might. He skoots back and forth on the rail- 
road. Having been whipped out on his line of a 
grand-jury indictment, and got his girls on here for 
nothing, only to make them a gazing stock, he has 
now we hear seized on the idea of a prosecution for 
libel. I suppose he sees it all plain, as he did the per- 
petual motion; only I am afraid as in that case when 
he gets his machinery all planned it won’t go. He 
has tried forcing the women and the Community, 
and now the county and the courts have to take it. 
I don’t know but he will go on to try the State and 
the nation next, and finish up by attempting to get his 
pry under the world itself. There is nothing like 
trying. I like to see courage. We are encouraged 
by his declaration reported to-day, that he is going 
to wait on the Community till the “ twelfth hour” 
for a settlement, and then ! Yours, 4. 





COMMUNITIES IN THE UNITED STATES. 


According to a Community prospectus lately sent 
us there are in this country thirty-four Community- 
organizations, of which eighteen are of the Shaker 





variety; two Bible Communists; Rappists, one at 
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Harmony, Ohio, and one at Economy, Penn; one 
Amana Society, Ohio county, Iowa; the Conje- 
prezites, Monona county Iowa; the Ebenezer 
society near Buffalo; Bishop Hill Colony, Henry 
county, Illinois; one Community at Bethel, Shelby 
county, Missouri; one at Communia, Clayton coun- 
ty, Iowa; two in Warren county, Penn.; the Dump- 
lers in Castor county, Penn.; Moravians, at Beth- 
lehem and other places in Penn.; and Bimeler’s 
Association in Tuscarawas Valley, Ohio. 


STORY OF A LIFE. 


BY G. CRAGIN. 
I. 

AVING been devoted to my father’s business 
for so long a time, considering my years, his 
failure was made my own, and a feeling came upon 
me that J had failed too. But I was gradually 
brought to realize the fact that my individually re- 
sponsible career was now to begin. A future, and 
perhaps a long one, was before me ; and who was to 
mark it out? Finally, after a family consultation, it 
was decided that I should be sent to school fora 
year or more, to a brother-in-law who was the Prin- 
cipal of a flourishing academy in an adjoining town. 
In due time I was installed as a sort of page in the 
family of my brother-in-law, Mr. Williams, where I 
was to earn the right to know something, by doing 
all sorts of choring. Some of my friends congratu- 
lated me on having a change of circumstances which 
offered a respite from hard labor and care, and so 
favorable for personal improvement and future good. 
But a few weeks of close application to my studies 
were sufficient to satisfy me that there was real 
work in it, and that going to school was no holiday 
sport for me, at least. Committing lessons to mem- 
ory I found to be almost an impossibility. I could, 
in some degree, comprehend first principles and 
ideas, but to express them in the words of the lesson, 
I found my memory sadly at fault. But the teacher 
was inexorable, requiring the lessons to be repeated 
verbatim, or the pupil would zo on to the black list. 
One day an essay was given me to commit to mem- 
ory for declamation. I was ambitious to become a 
good declaimer, so I put forth all my powers to 
accomplish the task given me. By untiring appli- 
cation I succeeded ; for I could repeat to my school- 
fellows every word of it. I was delighted. The 
victory, thought I, over a bad memory was won. I 
was almost impatient for the hour to arrive for the 
performance. It came at last, and my name was 
called to take the platform. With some feeling 
of trepidation I walked out and made my bow. 
The school was a large one, and all eyes were upon 
me. But the first word or two of my speech refused 
to come in on time. The teacher did not allow me 
a prompter. I felt that the floor was giving way 
under me, and the harder I tried to think of the 
words, the greater grew my confusion and embarrass- 
ment. Well, after delivering my mute speech, which 
amused the school not a little, I was ordered to 
resume my seat, whichI did with the feeling of a 
defeated combatant. The failure somewhat discour- 
aged me, and I came under an impression that I had 
no memory, and that it was useless to try to commit 
knowledge to that which did not exist. However, I 
tried to make the best of a misfortune, and plodded on. 
A few months in my new situation brought other 
trials upon me of which I had never dreamed. Being 
daily in his presence, I discovered to my sorrow 
that Mr. Williams was a very tyrannical and over- 
bearing man jn his family ; was subject to fits of rage 
and passion that sometimes led him to inflict per- 
sonal violence upon his wife, 2 woman of a gentle 
disposition and unfeigned piety. But the question 
arises in my mind—am I doing right—doing as I 
would be done by, in exposing to the light the weak- 
nesses and faults of a member of my father’s family, 
at this late day? My father’s family is but the merest 
fraction of the great family of humanity, the mem- 
bers of which fraction are to be saved, if saved at 
all, by judgment truth—are to be delivered from sin 
and Satan by believing and loving the truth about 
themselves, that a false life may be separated from a 
trueone. Ihave no disposition to hide my own fafits 
from the public. And from God, the greatest public 


of all, I cannot hide them. I believe therefore, I am 
doing my old preceptor a kindness by telling the 
truth about him, believing as I do, that he was 
a victim of institutions as well as of untamed pas- 
sions, which are to be judged by, their fruits, as 
well as men. In@#the common acceptation of the 
term, Mr. Williams was an educated man, a grad- 
uate of Brown university, R. I. He studied the- 
ology with the venerable pastor of my native town, 
where he formed a slight acquaintance with my sister. 
Subsequently he visited the South, for his health, 
engaging himself in school-teaching for several years. 
During his residence there he opened a correspond- 
ence with my sister which resulted in a matrimonial 
engagment. Of his early habits, temper, will, dis- 
position and the essential qualities that make a 
husband, father, and head, in whom a woman can 
confidently confide, my sister knew comparatively 
nothing. Men not unfrequently have a plurality of 
sweethearts and wives, not known however by these 
names, before they marry the ostensible wife. And 
where there isa plurality of claimants to satisfy, 
there will surely be trouble. In teaching at the 
South, imparting book knowledge to the young 
chivalry, the favor was reciprocated by their seducing 
Mr. Williams into fellowship with the spirit of their 
peculiar institution, Slavery. He therefore returned 
North, in spirit a slaveholder ; and, in marrying him 
his wife virtually became a slave. I too felt the 
slave power, but did not understand its character. 
He was nominally a minister of the gospel, but his 
religion did not save him from the worst of all evils, 
sin. He in turn, therefore, was a slave of the 
devil. This may sound harsh to some ears, but it is 
spoken in love. Naturally Mr. W. wasa very lib- 
eral, kind-hearted man; but not being governed in 
his youth, he became self-willed, domineering and 
conceited, possessing an ungovernabletemper. How 
different a man he might have been could he have 
had the benefit of loving, sincere criticism, from a 
family or Community that he respected! But the 
blessed institution of Communism, with love and 
criticism for the soul of its organization and civiliza- 
tion, had not then been developed. However much 
he needed criticism, at that time he was not ina 
state to receive it, and I was not qualified to offer it. 
So I will give him the benefit of one now. ButI 
seem to hear a living sister say to me, “ Brother 
George, how dare you criticise a man who has for 
many years been dead?” True, he is not now in his 
house of clay, for he died many years since a slave- 
holder in the South. But it might be asked, What 
use could a school-teacher make of slaves? 

Some twenty-five or thirty years ago, it may be re- 
membered by some, that a very strange disease, which 
I will call for the want of a better name the worm 
fever, prevailed in almost all parts of the Union, 
raging with the most severity however in the South- 
ern States. It was also a contagious disease; and 
strange as it may seem, there was no fear or dread of 
taking it, although it proved fatal in many cases. 
But on the contrary multitudes courted it, bought 
it even, nursing it with the greatest care and solici- 
tude. This brother-in-law of mine who was now 
residing in the popular city of Savannah, Georgia, 
was so carried away with the worm fever that he 
lost his reason and common sense, for he could not 
be reasoned with, or persuaded that the fever would 
in all probability prove fatal to one in his peculiar 
circumstances. Sohe went ahead pell-mell, and sold 
out his flourishing Academy at a great sacrifice in 
order to make sure of the phantom prize. But the 
delusion consisted in a belief that silks, satins and 
untold riches would in some way, no body knew 
how, grow suddenly out of the worm fever if it was 
of the genuine type. My delirious brother was not 
satisfied with making five or ten thousand dollars a 
year out of his school. He dreamed of being a 
Southern nabob, and having hundreds of thousands 
at command, and he imagined that he saw the royal 
road to that coveted position lying directly through 
the mouth of the silk-worm. So, against the advice 
of his wife and friends, he plunged headlong into the 
“ morus multicaulis” speculation. He bought a quan- 
tity of the low swampy land about Savannah, pur- 
chased a gang of slaves and moved his family out 





upon his new plantation, believing he was soon to 





realize his sanguine visions. But he was reckoning 
without his host. He had hardly got his new busi- 
ness under way before the “ yellow fever,” whose 
territory Mr. Williams had invaded by going on to 
the low lands, seized him one morning, and in a 
very few hours carried his lifeless body to tlie re- 
gions of the dead with as little ceremony as a pris- 
oner of war is sent to the guard-house. His wife, 
hoping to escape the dreaded foe, returned to the 
city. But it was too late, the grasp of the pesti- 
lence was upon her, and in a few weeks she followed 
her husband. The devil, who was back of all this 
mischief, had not the politeness to allow my sister to 
live till after her confinement, which was near at 
hand, but buried the mother and the child together. 
Now does any one say that they died a natural 
death, and by the decree of God and nature? Far 
from it. They were remorselessly slaughtered, and 
put to death by violence, and the old devourer, the 
devil, was the instigator and cause, working through 
the blindness of Mr. W’s self-will and egotism, re- 
fusing as he did to be governed by the good advice 
and reason of those who had better instincts and 
more wisdom in such matters than himself. But 
thisis quite a long digression from my story. A 
word however about criticising the dead. I dare 
do it for the simple reason that the truth will hurt 
nobody, and truthful, frank criticism may be as 
good for the dead as it is for the living; and it may 
reach some cases quite as effectually out of the body 
as in it. Who knows to the contrary ? 


It is evident to me now that the discord, which 
existed between Mr. W. and myself, was caused 
chiefly by a kind of spiritual emanation, of which 
we were not conscious, from the two great antago- 
nistic principalities, slavery and anti-slavery, which 
were then sharpen‘ng their weapons for the mighty 
conflict under which the nation is now sway- 
ing to and fro, like a shipin astorm. I can account 
for his oppressive, overbearing spirit, and my resist- 
ance to it, in no other way, than that we were on 
opposite sides in the war which was then brooding 
over this country. 

That I made a rather poor showing of intellectual 
attainments at the end of my academical career, is 
not to be denied. Here I will record an item of gos- 
sip. Some time after leaving school there was a 
report—it did not reach me at the tme—that a young 
woman, & pupil in the same school, had fallen in 
love with me and died a few months later with 
consumption, alias broken heart. But I was wholly 
innocent of any knowledge of it, or of provoking 
any such attachment, if it existed, never having 
done a thing, by word, look, or action, to encourage 
her affection. Being very bashful, I was on no 
terms of intimacy with a single young woman, either 
in school or out of it. Indeed, to tell the truth, I 
almost died myself with depressed spirits, it having 
been the most unhappy: period of my life. More- 
over, I did not regard myself as personally attractive 
to the other sex. I remember that one of my older 
sisters said to me, on one occasion, that I was called 
handsome when a baby—but what mother ever had 
a baby that she did not call handsome? If that was 
so, my beauty must have left me as I emerged from 
babydom. That remark was made, probably, to 
console me for not haying inherited my share of the 
moderate amount of comeliness possessed by the pa- 
ternal stock. : 

The winter following my academical course, I was 
induced to teach a district school in my native town. 
My father had rented a part of his dwelling to a 
Mr Prentice, a lawyer, and a friend of the family. 
As one of the school committee to examine and li- 
cense teachers, Mr. Prentice urged me to enter the 
service. I excused myself on the ground of disqual- 
ification. But he replied, that the six weeks inter- 
vening, would afford abundant time to arm and 
equip me for the battle; at the same time, volun- 
teering his services in giving me daily drilling. I 
consented. His interest in me, inspired me at once 
with new courage, so that my progress quite sur- 
prised myself. Suffice it to say, that the examina- 
tion was satisfactory ; and accordingly, I took the 
school, and carried it through successfully. I look 
back upon the assistance rendered so heartily and 
freely by Mr. Prentice, and my success under his 
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encouragement, with heartfelt thankfulness to the 
special providence that raised up 30 kind a friend in 
that hour of need. Ever since that acquaintance 
with Mr. Prentice, I have cherished much respect 
for lawyers as a class. My acquaintance with cler- 
gymen has not been so fortunate. The greatest 
abuse and insult I ever received from an educated, 
professional man, was from Rev. Joshua Leavitt, 
purely on the ground of conscientiously entertaining 
religious and social principles differing from his own. 

The spring after the closing of my school, I was 
at my father’s, busying myself in jteaching a small 
writing class while waiting for an ebb tide to float 
me out to sea. One day the mail brought a letter to 
my father from a merchant in Boston, a former 
resident of our town, inviting me to come to the 
city and enter his service as a clerk. I accepted the 
providential opening and accordingly began prepa- 
ration for my final exit from my native place. 


BEAUTY OF NATURE. 


HE devout mind is a lover of nature; where there 
- is beauty itfeelsathome. It has not then toshun 
the windows of the senses, and take refuge from the 
world within its own thoughts, to find eternal life. 
Beauty never limits us, never degrades us. We are 
free spirits when with nature. The outward scenery 
of our life, when we feel it to be beautiful, is always 
commensurate with the grandeur of our inward 
ideal aspiration ; it reflects encouragingly the heart’s 
highest, brightest dreams. It does not contradict 
the soul’s conviction of a higher life: it tells us that 
we are safe in believing the thought which to us 
seems noblest. Ifwe have no sense of beauty, the 
world is nothing more than a place to keep us in. 
But when the skies and woods reveal their loveli- 
ness, then nature seems a glorious picture, of which 
our own inmost soul is the painter, and our own 
loves and longings the subject. It is the apt accom- 
paniment to the silent song of the beholder’s heart. 


The greatest blessing which could be bestowed on 
the weary multitude, would be to give them the 
sense of beauty; to open their eyes for them, and let 
them see how richly we are here surrounded, what 
a glorious temple we inhabit, how every part of it is 
eloquent of God. The love of nature grows with 
the growth of the soul. Religion makes man sensible 
to beauty; and beauty in its turn disposes to re- 
ligion. Beauty is the revelation of the soul to the 
senses. In all this outward beauty, these soft swells 
and curves of the landscape, which seem to be the 
earth’s smile; this inexhaustible variety of form and 
color and motion, not promiscuous, but woven to- 
gether, in as natural a harmony as the thoughts in a 
poem ; this mysterious hieroglyphic of the flowers; 
this running alphabet of tangled vine and bending 
grass, studded with golden paints; this all-embracing 
perspective of distance rounding altogether into one 
rainbow-colored sphere, so perfect that the senses 
and the soul roam abroad over it unsated, feeling 
the presence and the perfection of the whole in each 
part; this perfect accord of sights, sounds, motions 
and fragrance all tuned ta one harmony, out of 
which ran melodies inexhaustible of every mood and 
measure: in allman first feels that God is without 
him, as well as within him; that nature too is holy; 

and can he bearto find himself the sole exception ? 
Does not the season then, does not nature, does not 
the spontaneous impulse of an open heart, which has 
held such sublime worsh|p through jts senses, more 
than justify an attempt to show how the religious 
sentiments may be nourished by a cultivation of 
the sense of beauty ? 

And this should be a part of our religious educa- 
tion. The heart pines and sickens, or grows hard 
and contracted and unbelieving, when it cannot have 
beauty. The love of nature, ends in the Jove of God. 
Jt is jmposs|ble to fee] heauty, and not feel there is a 
spirit there. The sensualist, the materialist, the 
worshiper of change, is cheated of hig doubts, the 
moment this mystery overtakes him in his walks. 
This surrounding presence of beautiful nature keeps 
the soul buoyed up forever into its element of free- 
dom, where its action is cheerful, healthful and 
unwearied, where duty becomes lovely, and the call 








music to it. He, in whom this sense is open, is put 
as it were in amagnetic communication with a life like 
his own, which flows in around him, go where he 
may. In nature, we forget our loneliness. In na- 
ture, we feel the same spirit who made it and per- 
vades it, holding us up also. 

Through the open sense of beauty, all we see 
preaches and prophesies to us. Without it, when no 
such sensibility exists, how hard a task is faith! How 
hard to feel that God is here! How unlovely looks 
religion! As without the air the body could not 
breathe, so without beauty the heart and religious 
nature seem to want an element to livein. Beauty 
isthe moral atmosphere. The close unseemly school- 
house in which our infancy was cramped, of how 
much natural faith did it not rob us! In how un- 
lovely a garb did we first see knowledge and virtue! 
How uninteresting seemed truth, how unfriendly 
looked instruction; with what- mean associations 
were the names of God and wisdom connected in our 
memory! Whata violation of nature’s peace seemed 
duty! What an intrusion upon the mind’s rights! 
What rebellion has been nurtured within us by the 
ugly confinements to which artificial life and educa- 
tion have accustomed us! How insensible and cold 
it has made us to the expressive features of God’s 
works, always around us, always inviting us to high 
refreshing converse! We hold then, that without a 
cultivation of the sense of beauty, chiefly to be drunk- 
en from the open fountains of nature, there can be 
no healthy and sound moral development. The man 
so educated lacks something most essential. He is 
one-sided, not a piece with nature; and however 
correct, however much master of himself, he will be 
uninteresting, unencouraging, and uninviting. Here 
around us, resist it as we may, our hearts are always 
drawn towards the open, graceful children of impulse, 
in preference to the stiff, insensible patterns of virtue. 
The latter may be very unexceptionable, but at the 
same time very unreal. The former, though pur- 
poseless and careless they play through life, yet have 
trusted themselves to nature, and been ravished by 
her beauty: and nature will not let them become 
very bad. 

Consider a few of the practical effects upon the 
whole character, of a growing love of beauty in the 
young mind. It disposes to order. It gives birth 
in the mind to an instinct of propriety. It suggests 
imperceptibly, it inclines gently but irresistibly to 
the fit action, to the word in season. The beauty 
which we see and feel, plants its seedsin us. Gaz- 
ing with delight on nature, our will imperceptibly 
becomes attuned to the same harmony. The sense 
of beauty is attended with a certain reverence; we 
dare not mar what looks so perfect. This sense, 
too, has a something like conscience contained in it 
We feel bound to do and be ourselves something 
worthy of the beauty we are permitted to admire. 
This feeling, while it makes alive and quickens, yet 
is eminently conservative in its bestsense. He who 
has it is always interested on the side of order and of 
all dear and hallowed associations. He who wants 
it, is as destructive as a Goth. The presence of 
beauty, like that of nature, as soon as we feel it at 
all, overcomes us with respect, and a certain sensi- 
tive dread of all violence, mischief or discord. The 
beautiful ideal piece of architecture bears no mark 
of wanton pen-knife, The handsome school-house 
makes the children neat. The instinct of obe- 
dience, of conciliation, of decorum, reverence and 
harmony, flows into the soul with beauty, The 
calm spirit of the landscape takes possession of the 
humble yet soul-exalted admirer. Its harmony com- 
pels the jangling chords within himselfinto smoother 
undulations. Therefore walk out,” like Isaac, “ at 
even-tide to meditate,” and let nature with her divine 
stillness take possession of thee, She shall give 
thee back to thyself better, more spiritual, more sens- 
ible of thy relationship with all things, and that 
in wronging any thou but woundest thyself. 





to worship, either by prayer or by self-sacrifice, is 


row-minded ones who can see no good in anything 
but gain, .to whose utilitarian vision most that is 
natural looks hostile. He is not contracted into 
himself by cautious fear and suspicion, afraid to let 
his words flow freely, or his face relax in confidence, 
or his limbs move gracefully, or his actions come 
out whole and hearty. He trusts nature; for he has 
kissed her in her loveliness, he knows that she 
smiles encouragement to him. 

Now think what it is that makes vitae. so much 
shunned. Partly our depravity if you please; but 
partly, also, her numerous 

For it is the instinctive expectation of all minds that 
what is excellent shall also be beautiful, lovely, 
natural, free. Most of the piety we see about us is 
more or less the product of restraint and fear. It 
stands there in special contrast with’ nature. Ap- 
prove it we may, but we cannot love it. It does 
not bear the divine stamp—it chills; not.converts. 
The love of nature makes us an ideal of moral 
beauty—of an elevation of character, which shall. 
look free and lovely—something that shall take its 
place naturally and as a matter of course in the 
center of nature as the life of Jesus did. 


Again, the love of beauty awakens higher aspira- 
tions in us. He, who has felt the beauty of a sum- 
mer like the past, has drunk in an infinite rest- 
lessness, a yearning to be perfect and by obedience 
free. He can never more rest contented with what 
he is. And here is the place to attempt some 
account of the true significance of beauty, and of 
what is its office to the soul. Beauty always sug- 
gests the thought of the perfect. The smallest; bean- 
tiful object is as infinite as the whole of the world 
of stars above us. So we feél it. Every thing 
beautiful is emblematic of something spiritual, It- 
self limited, its meanings and suggestions are 
infinite. In it we seem to see all in one. Each 
beautiful thing—each dew-drop, each leaf, each true 
work of painter’s, poet’s or musician’s art, seems an 
epitome of the creation. Is it not God revealed 
through the senses? Is not every beautiful thing a 
divine hint thrown out to us? Does not the soul 
begin to dream of its own boundless. capacities, 
when it has felt beauty? Does not immutability 
then, for the first time, cease to be a name—a doc- 
trine—and become a present experience? When 
the leaves fall in autumn, they turn golden as they 
drop. The cold winds tell us of coming winter and_ 
death ; but they ever tell it in music. All is sig- 
nificant of decay; but the deep, still, harmonious 
beauty surpasses all felt in summer or spring, before, 
We look on it and feel that it cannot die, ‘The 
Eternal speaks to us from the midst of decay. We 
perhaps feel a melancholy; but it is melancholy, 


. | lifting us in imagination above death—since above the 


grave of the summer so much real beauty lingers. 


The beautiful then, is the spiritual aspect of 
nature. By cherishing a delicate sensibility to it, 
we make nature preach us a constant lesson of faith ; 
we find all around an illustration of the life of the 
spirit. We surround ourselves with a constant, cheer- 
ful exhortation to duty. We render duty lovely and 
inviting. We find the soul’s deep inexpressible 
thoughts written around us in the skies, the far blue 
hills and swelling waters. But then in order to this 
desirable result, one stern condition must be observed. 
If the sense of beauty disposes to purity of heat, so 
equally purity of heart is all that can keep: the sense 
of beauty open. All influences work mutually.— 
“ One hand must wash the other,” saith the!old max- 
im. The world is ever loveliest to him who'looks 
out on it through pure eyes. E. B. 
Pepperell, Mass. 


SHARPENING NEEDLES BY ELECTRICITY. 


A practical application of electricity in an alto- 
gether new direction has just been made by a tele- 
graphic engineer at Lausanne, and seems really to 


Another grace of character which the sense of} promise very valuable results. Mr. Cauderay, the 
beauty gives the mind, is freedom—the freedom of| gentleman in question, has found that the electric 
fond obedience, not of loose desire. The man whose | current is capable of performing readily and cheap- 
eyes and soul are open to the beauty there is around | ly an operation which, as practised hitherto, has been 
him, sees every where encouragement. To him the | one of the most unhealthy within the whole range of 
touch of nature’s hand is warm and genial. The |the*industrial arts, namely, that of sharpening the 





air does not seem to pinch him as it does most nar- 


points of pins and needles. He first observed that. 
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if a thin wire connected with the negative pole of a 
galvanic battery, and so forming a negative elec- 
trode, be passed through its bottom into a vessel con- 
taining water slightly acidulated, and another simi- 
lar wire connected with the positive pole of the bat- 
tery, and so forming a positive electrode, enter by the 
mouth of the vessel, and pass down into the acidu- 
lated liquid until its point is within the sixteenth of 
an inch or so of that of the negative wire, each wire 
being placed vertically, and the one exactly above 
the other, the circuit will be completed. Although 
the battery may consist only of a single cell, by the 
aid of the small quantity of acidulated liquid between 
the extremities of the two electrodes, a current will 
thus pass, and within a few minutes the lower ex- 
tremity of the upper wire or positive electrode will 
have become perfectly conical, the fineness of the 
point of the cone depending on the thickness of the 
wire, the metal it is made of, and the particular acid 
used, Experiments suggested by this observation 
resulted in the discovery that precisely the same phe- 
nomenon would occur in the case of each, if, instead 
of a single wire, a bundle consisting of a great many 
fires were used as the positive electrode. The ap- 
ity of this discovery to the sharpening of pins 
‘and needles as a manufacturing process, seems to 
have been thoroughly tested, and we are told that the 
pointing of these inplements by electric agency re- 
quires so little battery power when practised on the 
‘pteat scale, that it is materially cheaper than the old 
method of pointing them, while the points obtained 
are much more perfect than have ever been got by 
grinding. . That tedious process, the fine metallic 
powder disengaged during which is so injurious to 
the workmen engaged in it, despite all the precau- 
tions they can take, would thus seem to be really 
doomed at last. —Mechanics’ Magazine. 
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A GREAT COUNTRY FOR AMERICANS. 


Agcording to the London correspondent of 
the Herald, England isa favored land for Amer- 
icans and American inventions. He says:— 


‘This great, great, very ae country of 
Great Britain would like to be quite indepen- 


dent of the United States of America, and hear 
no more of her in any form. But your presence 
is felt every day, morally, socially, politically, 
commercially, financially and in every other 
way. Your corn fields supply them with bread, 
your ships bring it to them and carry away their 
products and their surplus population; your 
cotton keeps their manufactures in a flourishing 
cotiditidh; or did, and gives them a large sum 
for their Treasury. In machinery they are in- 
ted to. you to an almost endless extent. 
Perhaps they divide with you—as each nation 
guns both inventions—the honor of developing 
ean power and making the lightning telegraph. 
American mowing ps y reaping machines cut 
down their grass and gather their harvest, while 
rican invented cotton gins are made here to 
vend ‘to India, China, Australia, Egypt, Southern 
urope, Northern Africa, and South America. 
Hoe’s New York printing machines work off 
all their largely circulated newspapers and peri- 
odicals, and one daily journal boasts that with 
stereo forms their “Hoe” prints eighty 
tho copies an hour. There never was a 
nail machine to make cut nails in the kingdom 
till about thirty years ago, when one was brought 
fom dae ail machi 
pd ou’ve seen a nail machine, 
ik thumps the ty both might and d 
t awa: n and day, 
And makes coiiee like thunder, 0. 
Such cracks and jams, like battering rams, 
Which keep such a pelting, pouncing, O, 
That all the ground it shook around, 
By reason of the jouncing, O. 


The rifles they make to fight their enemies 
are all fabricated by machinery invented by a 
Yankee. and made in Connecticut. Every city, 
town, village and hamlet, and half the habita- 
tions, from the lordly castle and mansion to the 
ens —__ are supplied with New Eng- 
and clocks. eir bank vaults and safes, to be 
safe at all, must be secured by American locks. 
At least three hundred thousand American 


sewing machines are in constant use to make 
their clothing, affording large incomes or gigan- 
tic fortunes to nearly a dozen American pat- 
entees and manufacturers. One extensive man- 
ufacturing firm—the house of Welch, Margetson 
& Co., of Cheapside, who make collars and 
neck-ties by the million—employ some twelve 
hundred sewing-machine hands, and work nearly 
a thousand machines, making one of combined 
action from expired patents and minor inven- 
tions that they have purchased. All the plan- 
ing and wood-dressing machines in use are of 
American invention. After being beaten in ev- 
ery water clear round the world from the Isle of 

ight to Botany Bay, they copied your yachts 
and clipper ships; and now they are making 
monitors and cupola ships to replace their old 
tubs of iron and wood that are found to be use- 
less. Your thousand-pounder guns they will 
have to copy soon, as they have nothing to 
equal or come near them. 

An enterprising American named Thompson, 
comes here with one of the grandest inventions, 
that would build boats in hours that formerly 
required days, which reduced the cost one half, 
and would have tripled the number built, so they 
could have supplied the world; but no sooner 
was a company formed to utilize the invention 
and fairly at work, than their inefficient laws 
and loosely-organized and lawless combinations 
of hand-grubbing laborers got up mobs, broke 
the machinery and ruined the company, after 
they had spent half a million of dollars, not one 
dollar of which was saved. 

American actors, actresses, opera singers, 
minstrels, lecturers, showmen, dwarfs and other 
entertainers are realizing large incomes, while 
the spread and influence of American books and 
literature is increasing every year. Native- 
born Americans come here, now and then, like 
Lyndhurst, and get to be peers, while several 
fair daughters of America are peeresses. 


A GREAT BRIDGE PROJECT. 


A great bridge is proposed to be built across the 
Frith of Forth, superseding the existing railway ferry 
of Burntisland, and for the construction of which a 
bill isto be presented to Parliament in the ensuing 
session. The entire length of the proposed Forth 
bridge is 3,887 yards, which is sonewhat under two 
miles and a quarter. It is proposed to form four 
great spans of 500 feet each over the navigable chan- 
nel. The bridge will be on the lattice-girder princi- 
ple. The girders, on which depend the stability of 
the structure, and which are usually about one eighth 
to one tenth of the span, will be 65 above the level of 
therails. The piers are 125 feet clear of high water; 
the hight of the girders is 65 feet, and allowing 5 feet 
for the base of the girder on which the rails will be 
laid, the total will be 195 feet, something like the 
hight of Edinburgh Castle from Johnstone-terrace. 
The actua | hight, including the submarine part of the 
work, will be about a third more—namely, 18 feet 
of fluctuation of tide, 50 feet of water at ebb spring 
tide, and 25 feet of foundation—together, 93 feet, 
which, added to the visible hight, gives a total of 
288 feet—above the point of the tallest steeple in 
Scotland. The bridge on either side of the navigable 
channel will be constructed on a series of spans, 
lessening from 200 to 100 feet as they approach the 
shore. The piers of the great spans will be built 
of stone to the hight of 10 feet above high water level, 
but the remainder of the bridge will be constructed 
of malleable iron. The engineer is Mr. Thomas 
Bouch. —Iron Age. 


ANOTHER IRON LETTER. 


In our impression for Dec. 2d we described an 
iron letter, the pages of which were rolled at the 
Sligo Iron-works, Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania. The 
makers claimed that this iron was the thinnest ever 
produced. During the present week we have had 
some specimens of sheet-iron brought under our 
notice which are nearly one-tenth thinner than the 
iron of the American letter. The plates were rolled 





by Messrs. T. W. Booker & Co., Mellingrif- 


fith Works, Cardiff. They are barely the 1,000th 
part of an inch in thickness, The quality of the 
plates is admirable. They possess toughness and 
flexibility in no ordinary degree. We have very 
little doubt that these plates are the thinnest ever 
produced. —London Engineer. 


WOMEN VOTING. 


In the Australian Colonies they have adopted a 
system of permitting women to vote in municipal 
elections. The other day the colony of Victoria 
did, by a blunder, prescribe the laws of municipal 
voting for the larger and more important election 
of a Parliament. On election-day they were sur- 
prised by finding the entire female population voting. 
AsI may be suspected of coloring the matter and 
its results to suit my very strong faith in female suf- 
frage and equal participation with men in public 
affairs, I will take the opinion that the Times is 
forced to give on the sifted facts which have been 
within the two last days only reported in England. 
After alluding to the fact that this is the first time 
that women have exercised the franchise in any 
community, the Times says :— 

The women seem to have availed themselves in 
considerable numbers of the privilege thus obtained. 
alas sil It is recorded that the women voted at least 
as wisely as the men; that they a voted for 
the best educated candidate; that they showed con- 
tempt for the secrecy of the ballot; and that, espous- 
ing the cause which they took up with a heartiness 
and devotion incidental to the female character, the 
generally gave plumpers for the candidate of their 
choice. In a franchise so low as that enjoyed by 
the Australian colonies we can easily believe that 
this new element, especially as the female votes 
were given in — of property, would be a marked 
improvement. t will be very curious to see 
whether this innovation, thus accidentally introduced, 
is allowed to continue, or whether the colonists 
will persevere in the course upon which they have 
stumbled. In the latter case it would seem hardly 
to be possible to leave matters as they are, or to 
prevent the infusion of a much larger female ele- 
ment into the constituency.”—London Cor. of the 
Boston Commonwealth. 


First NEWSPAPER IN THE U. 8.—The Long 
Island Historical Society exhibits in its rooms an 
original copy of the Boston Newsletter, printed by 
John Allen, in Pudding Lane, and sold at the post- 
office in Cornhill, Boston. The sheet consists of one 
leaf, about ten by fourteen inches. It is dated in the 
year 1710, or sixty-four years before the Declaration 
of Independence, but is well printed and in good 
preservation. This paper is claimed to be the first 
one published in the United States. 


new State of Nevada, beneath a thin covering of ref- 
use saline matter, for a depth of fourteen feet, pure 
rock salt is found as clear as ice, and “as white as 
the driven snow.” Beneath there is water, which 
seems to be filtered through it to an unknown depth. 
The whole of the fourteen feet in thickness does 
not contain a single streak of any deletcrious matter 
or rubbish, and is ready for quarrying and sending 
to market. The locality is one hundred miles west 
of Roese river. —Scientific American, 


Henry Warp BEEcueER inhis sermon on New 
Years day, thus announced his platform for the nation : 

“Tam for building up this nation in wealth, in 
civilization, in refinement, in political strength, in 
military power, in all things that go to make us broad, 
and tall and great; and then I am for having this 
nation, in the majesty of its might, stand for peace, and 
Christian fellowship, and Christian love. Is there 
not, at last, to be realized on earth, the conception of 
a converted nation, a missionary nation, a Christian 
people, not because, like a handfull of Moravian Breth- 
ren, they are too small to be anything else, but be- 
cause, though they are a large people, they are too 
good to be anything else? A nation that can be 
measured by nothing but latitudes and longitudes ; 
a nation that has nothing to fear but God—is there 
not to be a day when such a nation shall go forth 
sweet-tempered asalamb? It is that that I labor 





for, and hope for, and believe in, for my nation. 
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Let other nations do us wrong, and by the hateful- 
ness of that wrong in our eyes let us not imitate it. 
Let us gather up all the forces and all the influences 
of national life, and pour them into that stream of 
Christian progress which God has issued, and which 
God gives channels to. Let us give the pulsation of 
the mighty heart of this nation to the welfare of the 
world. Let this nation at last find a meaning to the 
word Brotherhood.” 


SOCIAL SLAVERY. 


A correspondent in Washington, alluding to the 
discussion of the sexual subject in THE OrrcuLar, 
says: 

“ Repeatedly I have, here as elsewhere, had oppor- 
tunity to hear how husbands treat their women; 
how they subject them to their brutal lusts against 
the wishes of the women, how they force them to 
take preventives so as not to have children, &c., &c. 
—making life a hell for women—and I consider the 
most important subject at present, is the abolition of 
Woman’s Slavery.’ 

Well, gather up all the facts you can find bearing 
on this subject, and send them to us. By and by 
there will perhaps be an “Uncle Tom’s Cabin” of 
Marriage Slavery written, in which the Haleys and 
Legrees of the family and the bed-chamber will find 
their fitting place beside the tyrants of the coffle 
and the Red River hell of Mrs. Stowe’s immortal 
book. The signs of the times indicate that now the 
nation has thrown off the barbarism of Negro Slavery, 
and the cark cloud of war is drifting away, attention 
will be turned more earnestly than ever to the 
present social system. And we expect to see a move- 
ment for freedom and justice and purity and recon- 
ciliation and unity, between man and woman, which 
for depth and earnestness, and universal interest, 
will vastly surpass the Anti-Slavery movement of 
the last thirty years. 


NEWS ITEMS. 


Ture are fresh reports of the evacuation of Mo- 
bile by the Rebels, but no official announcements.— 
Rebel deserters continually bring accounts that near- 
ly all the Rebel troops have left the city, and that it 
will be surrendered whenever a demand for it shall 
be made. The cotton has all been removed from the 
city into the interior. Another report says that the 
Union fleet is busily engaged in removing obstruc- 
tions, and expects to be able to reach the city by 
the 1st of March. 


SHERMAN is sweeping through South Carolina in 
the same triumphant way that he did through Geor- 
gia. He is destroying the railroad communications 
of the State, and at last advices his advanced cavalry 
were as far north as Florence, near the borders of 
North Carolina. The Richmond papers of the 15th 
announce that all telegraphic and railroad commu- 
nications with Charleston are destroyed. 


Tue Rebels report that Gen. Gilmore has landed on 
James Island, at a point in the rear of all their elab- 
orate defenses on the south of Charleston, and only 
separated from that city by the width of the Ashley 
river. 


Tue Legislature of New York is agitating the 
question of a removal of the State Capital from 
Albany. A committee has been appointed to receive 
proposals from the various parts of the State for the 
new location. New York city will probably bid the 
highest for it. 


Tue St. Louis Republican has a special dispatch 
from Cairo, giving the following intelligence : 

“Late advices from New-Orleans state that the 
Mexican General Mejia, commanding at Matamoras, 
has entered into arrangements with the Rebel au- 
thorities, by which all refugees from Texas are to be 
returned and immediately conscripted into the Rebel 
army. Gen. Mejia, claims that in taking this step 
he is acting under the orders of the Emperor Max- 
imilian. Gen. Canby is said to have sent word to 
Gen. Mejia that he will retaliate by taking and 
holding Mexican officers as hostages for every refu- 
gee returned to the Rebels.” 


Tue San Francisco papers announce that Colonel 
Bulkley, chief engineer of the Collins Overland Tel- 
egraph, is making extensive preparations in that 





city for his trip northward. Three vessels, laden 
with materials for the construction of the new line, 
are on their way to Victoria, and operations will be- 
gin at New Westminster, in British Columbia, whence 
it will run through an explored country to Fort Ba- 
bine. Beyond that point, as far as the Yukan river, 
the region is unexplored, and through this wild dis- 
trict it is the intention of the company to make their 
way for a distance of about three thousand miles. 
From the Yukan river the company will proceed 
to Cape Prince of Wales, which is the point of land 
nearest the opposite coast of Asia. From this point 
a submarine cable will be laid across Behring’s Straits, 
which are here only thirty-six miles wide. Arrived 
on the Asiatic side of the straits, they will go around 
Anadyr Bay through Techuktchi (an unsettled 
country, though not altogether unexplored) until 
they strike Penjinsk Gulf, or the Okhotsk Sea, 
whence they will follow the coast around to the 
Amoor River. This country is settled by the Rus- 
sian Cossacks, and roads are built the entire distance. 
The company anticipate that by the time they ar- 
rive at the Amoor river, the telegraph which now 
extends from St. Petersburg to Irkoutsk will have 
been completed to the Amoor river, the point of con- 
nection for the international lines. From the mouth 
of the Amoor river across to the Japanese islands the 
distance is short, and the work of uniting these isl- 
ands by the submarine telegraph with the main 
landis comparatively a small undertaking. About 
fifteen hundred men will be employed on land 
in the proposed work, besides the codperative 
force at sea or on the coast. The line of the Wes- 
tern Union Company is to be extended from the 
western States to New Westminister by the first or 
middle of March, from which point it will be taken 
up by Colonel Bulkley’s party and stretch to the 
Amoor River country, there to connect with the St. 
Petersburg line, and complete the girdling of two 
hemispheres. —Eve. Post. 


Tue Governor of Idaho in his recent message 
says: The vast, unmeasurable structural wealth em- 
bodied within our confines, so nicely balanced, of 
mineral, farming and grazing interests with moun- 
tain forests and timber land, and water power of 
every description, eminently adapt us for a self-sup- 
porting community. The fertile bottom-land of the 
many rivers of our territory, would alone sustain, 
properly cultivated, a population larger than most of 
the Atlantic States: while ranges of nutritious 
“bunch grass,” suitable for herds, cover millions of 
acres. Add to this the placer diggings, of greater or 
less richness, extending for hundreds of square miles, 
with well-defined gold and silver bearing quartz 
ledges, unrivaled by those of Mexico or Peru; a 
glorious climate, with Syrian summers and Italian 
winters, bespeak the permanence of our untold re- 
sources, and the prosperity that surely and positively 
awaits their development. 

Tue oldest journal in the world is published in 
Pekin. It isprinted on silk, and has appeared every 
week for more than a thousand years. 

THERE is a petroleum excitement in Pequonnock 
(Windsor) Conn. and the neighboring towns on both 
sides of Farmington river. Indications of coal and 
oil have been discovered in that region. At a spot 
on the north bank of the Farmington about half way 
between Rainbow and Spoonville settlements, coal is 
found ; and it is said that before the revolutionary 
war the locality had celebrity for its coal product.— 
That land has been leased by a company who already 
have procured a steam engine and intend to com- 
mence boring for petroleum in the regular way. 


PROBABLE END OF THE WAR. 
TELEGRAM FROM ONEIDA. 
Received Saturday. 

Oneida, Feb. 17th, 1865, 5 o'clock P. M. 
To Henry ALLEN, WALLINGFORD, Conn.: Mills 
acceptsourterms. Writings made out this afternoon. 

E. H. Hamriton. 
[ The last offer of our Attorney (so far as we 

know), was $2,250 in currency. Ep. Cr.] 














ONEIDA COMMUNITY AGENCY, 
40 READE STREET, 2 Doors East or BROADWAY 
New York. 

Copies of THe CrrcuLar, and of our pamphlet 
entitled, “The Oneida Community; a Familiar Ex- 
position of its Ideas and Practical Life,” may be ob- 

tained at this Agency, 





[In publishing the following prospectus of the New 
York Tribune, we would frankly state that by so 
doing we secure a yearly exchange with the Daily 
Tribune; also that we consider the Tribune an ably 
conducted and valuable paper, and one that is almost 
indispensible to those who would keep well posted 
in the events and ideas ofthe age. In respect to the 
trustworthy character, fullness and freshness of its 
news it is not surpassed, as a general thing, by any 
other daily paper in the country. Its large circula- 
tion, especially in its weekly issue, in connection 
with its ability, make it the most popular and influ- 
ential representative of the American Press. Ep. C1r.] 


THE NEW YORK TRIBUNE FOR 1865. 


PROSPECTUS. 

The Military and Naval successes of 1864, with the 
auspicious result of our Presidential contest, have 
lifted a heavy weight from the breasts of the Loyal 
Millions of our countrymen. It is now felt, even b 
those who have been distrustful and faint-hearted. 
that the Union is to emerge triumphant from deadly 
strife, whereunto she was so wickedly precipitated 
by her assailants, and that a | by her relentless 
foe, is to encounter the fate of Haman. The perils 
of — intervention and of Western insurrection 
are safely passed; ABRAHAM LINCOLN, no longer 
assailable as the choice of a minority, holds the helm 
of state for four years longer ; the Rebellion, palpably 
weakened by its defeats and losses during the year 
now ansnk-aaiiia its credit so selene that its 

urse-bearer officially declares that its Treasury 

otes can only be exchanged for coin at the rate of 
twenty-five for one, while its bonds command but 
six cents on the dollar—but awaits the blow which 
shall soon strike the sword from its parricidal hand 
and remit its master-spirit to the justice, or it may 
be to the clemency, of asorely wronged and justly in- 
censed but forbearing and magnanimous People. Such 
are the auspices which justify our faith that the year 
now opening will see the Stars and Stri float 
unchallenged from every battlement in the Republic, 
and the perfect law of Liberty for All immovably 
imbedded in the Constitution of our Union. 

Tue New York Trrsune, founded in 1841, en- 
ters.upon its twenty-fourth year with quickened 
hopes and enlarged means of usefulness. tts princi- 
ples'need no re-statement: its aims are the diffusion 
of Intelligence and the inculcation of a spirit of 
Freedom and Humanity. When this truth shall 
have been generally recognized and established as 
the basis of our institutions and polity, that injustice 
to the poorest, the weakest, the most despised, is a 
fearful mistake—that no community or Btate can 
afford to wrong even its humblest member—then 
will our land bask once more in the calm sunshine 
of peace and prosperity. 

'HE TRIBUNE has for the last year been published 
with but small profit to its eg solely because 
of the depreciation of our Currency below the specie 
standard compelling us te buy’paper and other materi- 
als ata cost considerably above the full amount receiv- 
ed from our subscribers. On our weekly edition, the 
net loss has amounted to many thousands of dollars ; 
while our large receipts from Advertising have been 
wholly absorbed by the extraordinary e for 
Correspondence, Telegraphing, &c., devolved upon us 
by the War. As we do not suppose our patrons 
desire that we should work for them at our own 
cost, and prefer not to’ be patronized by any who 
may desire it, we have somewhat advanced for the 
ensuing year the prices of our Semi-Weekly and 
Weekly, as we had already done with those of our 
Daily editions. This increase is purely nominal: 
there never before was a time when the farmers of 
our country could buy THE Trreunz for so little of 
their own products or labor as they can by the fol- 
lowing 


TERMS. 
DAILY TRIBUNE. 

Single Copy........ i iain x neato n baen ed 4 cents. 
Mail Subscribers, 1 co Py 1 year, 311 numbers $10,00. 
SEMI WEEKLY TRIBUNE. 

Mail Subscribers. 1 copy, 1 year, 104 numbers 4,00. 
do. do. 2 copies, do. do. 7,00. 
do. do. 5 copies or over, for each copy 3,00. 


WEEKLY TRIBUNE. 

Mail Subscribers, single copy, 1 year, 52 numbers 2,50. 
do. do. RI TOD, 0.ns's onw'a-c cantace 10,00 
Persons remitting $20 for 10 copies, will receive one 
copy extra, gratis. 
Persons eer | $40 for 20 copies, will receive one 
copy Semi-Weekly, gratis. 
Persons remitting #50 for 40 copies, will receive one 
copy Daily, gratis. 

rafts on New York, payable to the order of “ THE 
TRIBUNE,” being safer, are preferable to any other 
mode of remittance. But where drafts cannot be 
conveniently procured, United States or National 
Bank bills are the next best, and may be sent by 
mail; but in case of loss, THE TRrBUNE will not be 
responsible unless furnished with a full description 
of the bills, including the name of the bank, denomi- 
nation and number, and the time and place of the 
mailing of the letter with the inclosures. 

' Address THE TRIBUNE, New York. 





